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Welcome  to  the  first  issue  of  “The  Asylum,”  finally  born  after  nearly  a year 
of  labor  pains.  At  the  ANA  Convention  last  year  in  St.  Louis,  about  a dozen 
fellow  bibliomaniacs  gathered  together  for  an  informal  dinner  and  agreed  to  form 
an  organization  for  numismatic  book  and  catalogue  collectors.  As  we  soon  dis- 
covered, many  of  us  have  a tendency  towards  a “mania”  in  our  book  and 
catalogue  collecting  pursuits,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  pay  out- 
rageous prices  in  order  to  obtain  some  elusive  book  or  catalogue.  This  proclivity 
was  best  expressed  in  a recent  letter  by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  which  stated,  “Some 
men  make  fools  of  themselves  over  coins,  others  over  women,  but  I’ve  made  a 
fool  of  myself  trying  to  get  a simple,  paper-covered  book!” 

Therefore,  we’ve  entitled  our  group,  “The  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society,” 
and  our  quarterly  publication,  “The  Asylum.”  The  purpose  will  be  several  fold: 
We  will,  hopefully,  enlighten,  inform,  and  entertain.  This  will  be  an  open  forum 
for  new  information  and  research  on  numismatic  literature.  We  welcome  any 
articles  or  newsworthy  items  from  any  of  you  who  would  care  to  share  them 
with  our  readers.  In  forthcoming  issues,  for  example,  there  will  be  a complete 
listing  of  auction  catalogues  published  by  the  Chapman  brothers,  together  with 
rarity  ratings  and  values.  A similar  listing  of  all  of  the  Thomas  Elder  and  Stack’s 
sales  has  also  been  prepared.  An  article  on  counterfeit  detectors  will  likewise 
appear  in  a future  issue. 

If  you  have  any  contributions,  questions,  or  letters,  please  send  your  mail  to 
your  editors: 

Jack  Collins  George  F.  Kolbe 

2840  Indiana  Avenue  23881  Via  Fabricante,  #511 

South  Gate,  California  90280  Mission  Viejo,  California  92691 

(213)566-0033  ( 714)  768-6854 


Reprinted  from  the  cover  of  Geoffrey  Charlton  Adams’  auction  sale,  dated 
January  31,  1905. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  Sale  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  deals 

entirely  with  a branch  of  collecting  that  we  have  but  only  touched  upon  in  our 
past  Sales,  and  in  this  connection  we  wish  to  make  a few  remarks.  The  gleaners 
in  the  numismatic  fields  are  limited  in  number  as  compared  with  those  that  are 
earnest  workers  in  the  fields  of  book  collecting,  and  it  will  always  be  so,  for  the 
“disease,”  if  once  acquired,  seems  to  be  beyond  remedy  as  long  as  the  collector 
has  a sou  marque  to  his  name.  Our  old  friend,  Thos.  Frognall  Dibden,  in  his 
treatise  on  Bibliomaniacs,  expresses  this  fact  in  the  following  choice  sentiments: 
“In  treating  of  the  history  of  tills  disease,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  remarkable  circumstance,  namely,  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  con- 
fined in  its  attacks  to  the  male  sex,  and  among  these  to  people  in  the  higher  and 
middling  classes  of  Society,  while  the  artificer,  labourer  and  peasant  have 
escaped  wholly  uninjured.  It  has  raged  chiefly  in  palaces,  castles,  halls  and  gay 
mansions,  and  those  tilings  which  in  general  are  supposed  not  to  be  inimical  to 
health,  such  as  cleanliness,  spaciousness  and  splendour,  are  qnly  so  many  induce- 
ments towards  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  the  Bibliomaniac.  What 
renders  it  particularly  formidable  is  that  it  rages  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  at 
all  periods  of  human  existence.  The  emotions  of  friendship  or  of  love  are 
weakened  or  subdued  as  old  age  advances;  but  the  influence  of  this  passion,  or 
rather  disease,  admits  of  no  mitigation,  “it  grows  with  our  growth  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength,”  and  is  oftinres  “the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.”  This 
formidable  arrangement  was  written  in  1809  and  was  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
prophesy,  viewed  as  it  is  in  the  bright  light  of  this  Century,  for  there  is  not  a 
corner  of  the  earth  but  has  its  bibliomaniacs  and  bibliophiles,  and  the  list  is 
increasing  each  year  with  starting  rapidity. 

That  this  disease  has  been  a long  time  in  existence  is  also  an  established  fact, 
for  was  not  Moses  a possessor  of  “a  first  edition”  of  the  famous  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  up  to  the  present  day  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  the  edition 
that  he  possessed  is  “out  of  print”  and  rare;  but  there  are  other  first  editions  of 
other  works  that  are  within  our  reach,  and  those  we  can  obtain,  provided  we  have 
the  price.  In  this  catalogue  will  be  found  various  books,  etc.,  which  we  commend 
to  your  attention,  assuring  you  that  they,  one  and  all,  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  glance,  and  while  some  cannot  approach  in  grandeur  to  the  contents  of 
that  book  of  Moses’,  yet  some  are  more  up  to  date  and,  perhaps,  more  useful, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  times.  At  any  rate,  they  are  before  you  for 
inspection,  so  let  it  go  at  that.  All  books  in  new  or  sound  second-hand  condition 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

Yours  truly, 

Geoffrey  Charlton  Adams 


RARITY  AND  VALUE  OF  LARGE  CENT  LITERATURE 

by  John  W.  Adams 

Almost  all  large  cent  collectors  arc  interested  in  building  a reference  library. 
However,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  close  scrutiny  given  to  the  coins  themselves, 
no  one  has  bothered  to  comment  on  the  rarity  and  value  of  the  literature  in  which 
we  all  share  an  interest.  In  order  to  fill  this  obvious  void,  1 have  reviewed  and 
listed  the  major  works  on  large  cents.  The  literature  is  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author  within  descending  categories  of  rarity. 

Rarity  7.  Only  two  special  editions  qualify  for  this  elite  category.  Values 
assigned  are  necessarily  speculative. 

1.  Chapman,  S.  H.  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1794. 
1923  edition.  More  than  50  copies  were  printed,  but  all  were  recalled  to  correct 
numerous  mistakes,  many  of  which  were  repeated  in  the  1926  edition.  Four  fine 
plates.  Value  $350. 

2.  Clapp,  G.H.  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  OF  THE  YEARS  1798-1799. 
Ten  presentation  copies  made,  with  leather  binding  and  the  normal  two  plates. 
Printed  1931.  Value  $350. 

Rarity  6. 

1.  Crosby,  S.  S.  and  Levick,  J.  N.  T.  THE  CENTS  OF  1793.  Published  with 
one  superb  plate  in  Volume  III  of  the  “American  Journal  of  Numismatics”, 
April,  1869.  With  42  copies  of  this  volume  listed  in  institutions,  I doubt  that  as 
many  as  30  copies  out  of  an  original  run  of  100  are  available  to  collectors.  Value 
$200. 

2.  Maris,  Dr.  Edward.  VARIETIES  OF  THE  COPPER  ISSUES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MINT  IN  THE  YEAR  1794.  1869  edition.  One  hundred 
copies  printed  but  the  survival  rate  is  atrocious.  Value  $250. 

3.  As  above,  1870  edition.  Same  comments  and  value. 

4.  Newcomb,  H.  R.  UNITED  STATES  COPPER  CENTS  1816-1857.  Special 
edition  (leather-bound,  thick  paper,  and  interleaved).  Twenty-five  copies 
printed  in  1944.  Value  $300. 

5.  Andrews,  F.  D.  AN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  COPPER 
CENTS,  1816-1857.  1881  edition  distributed  (narrowly)  by  the  author.  Value 
$125. 

Rarity  5. 

1.  Andrews,  F.  D.  AN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  COPPER 
CENTS,  1816-1857.  1883  edition  distributed  by  Scott  & Co.  Value  $60. 

2.  Newcomb,  H.  R.  UNITED  STATES  COPPER  CENTS  1816-1857.  Special 
edition  (leather-bound  and  thick  paper).  Seventy-five  copies  printed  in  1944. 
Value  $150. 


Rarity  4. 

1.  Chapman,  S.  H.  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1794. 
1926  edition.  Estimated  200  printed.  Four  fine  plates.  Value  $75. 

2.  Clapp,  G.H.  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  OF  THE  YEARS  1798-1799. 
Regular  1931  edition.  Ninety  copies  printed.  Two  fine  plates.  Value  $175. 

3.  Crosby,  S.  S.  THE  UNITED  STATES  COINAGE  OF  1793,  CENTS  AND 
HALF  CENTS.  Two  hundred  copies  reprinted  from  the  “American  Journal  of 
Numismatics”,  1897.  Four  plates.  Value  $75-$100. 

4.  Doughty,  F.  W.  THE  CENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Compiled  by 
the  author  in  1890,  based  on  a series  of  articles  by  David  Proskey  which  were 
published  in  “The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal”  in  the  early  1880’s.  Estimated  200 
copies.  Value  $45. 

5.  Newcomb,  H.  R.  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  OF  THE  YEARS  1801- 
1802-1803.  One  hundred  copies  printed  in  1925.  Five  fine  plates.  Value  $200. 

Rarity  3. 

1.  Clapp,  G.  H.  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS,  1804-1814.  Published  in 
1941.  Still  available  from  the  American  Numismatic  Society  at  $10  or  there- 
abouts. 

2.  Frossard,  Ed.  MONOGRAPH  OF  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  AND  HALF 
CENTS  ISSUED  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  1793  and  1857.  Three  hundred  copies 
printed  in  1879.  Nine  plates.  Value  $60. 

3.  Frossard,  Ed  and  Hays,  W.  W.  VARIETIES  OF  UNITED  STATES  CENTS 
OF  THE  YEAR  1794.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  printed  in  1843.  Two  fine  plates. 
Value  $60-$75. 

4.  As  above,  1910  Gilbert  edition.  Three  hundred  copies  printed,  with  four 
plates.  Value  $50-$60. 

5.  Gilbert,  E.  THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENTS  OF 
1796.  Three  hundred  copies  printed,  with  two  plates.  Value  $45. 

Rarity  2. 

1.  Newcomb,  H.  R.  UNITED  STATES  COPPER  CENTS  1816-1857.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed  in  1944.  Value  $70. 

2.  Sheldon,  W.  H.  EARLY  AMERICAN  CENTS,  1793-1814.  Published  in 
1949.  Value  $45. 

3.  Sheldon,  W.  H.  PENNY  WHIMSY.  Published  in  1958  but  reprinted  on 
three  occasions.  Value  (of  an  original)  $50. 

For  most  of  the  works  cited  above,  there  are  not  enough  copies  to  take  care  of 
our  membership,  much  less  the  numismatic  world  at  large.  Fortunately,  there 
exist  two  excellent  reprints  by  Quarterman  Publications.  The  one  which  I edited 
includes  all  of  those  items  focusing  on  1793  and  1794  plus  applicable  portions  of 


Frossard  1879.  The  other,  edited  by  Denis  Loring,  contains  the  items  (or  most 
ol  them)  referring  to  1795-1814.  At  $30  each,  these  volumes  are  a very  reasonable 
substitute  for  t lie  elusive  originals. 

Reprint  oj  an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  Pennywise. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN  NUMISMATIC  LITERATURE 
by  G.  F.  Kolbe 

The  first  known  book  with  numismatic  illustrations  was  printed  in  Rome  in 
1517.  Since  that  time,  the  majority  of  numismatic  books  have  been  illustrated. 
In  these  early  works,  illustrations  were  usually  a vehicle  for  artistic  expression, 
and  accuracy  of  detail  consequently  suffered.  This  generally  remained  the  case 
until  mechanical  means  of  reproducing  coin  illustrations  were  introduced. 

In  the  early  1800’s,  the  French  inventor,  Achille  Collas  achieved  excellent 
results  using  a medallic-ruling  machine.  In  the  United  States,  a similar  machine 
was  developed  by  Christian  Gobrecht  and  much  improved  by  Joseph  Saxton. 
The  excellent  illustrations  in  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois’,  “Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins,”  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1842,  were  produced  by  Saxton’s  machine. 

But  it  was  not  until  1839  that  W.  H.  F.  Talbot  demonstrated  a new  way,  a 
method  of  “drawing  by  use  of  the  sun,”  or  photography.  The  rapid  demise  of 
the  medallic-ruling  machine  is  a tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  photographic  book 
illustrations. 

Some  of  the  numismatic  books  of  this  period  utilized  actual  photographs  as 
illustrations,  for  example,  Hobler’s  “Records  of  Roman  History  Exhibited  on 
Roman  Coins,”  published  in  London  in  1860,  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
famous  article  on  1793  cents  and  half  cents  by  S.  S.  Crosby,  printed  in  the  1869 
“American  Journal  of  Numismatics.” 

Soon,  photomechanical  printing  processes  were  developed  to  reproduce 
photographs.  One  plate,  which  could  be  used  for  repeated  impressions,  was 
indeed  an  economy.  The  term  “Photomechanical  Process”  applies  to  a method 
of  reproduction  where  many  impressions  can  be  made  without  further  assistance 
from  the  action  of  light.  The  essential  feature  of  this  process  utilizes  the  proper- 
ties possessed  by  bichromated  gelatine,  bichromated  albumen,  or  bichromated 


bitumen,  which  becomes  more  or  less  insoluble  under  the  action  of  light. 
Generally,  the  photographic  image  is  made  capable  of  giving  impressions  in 
greasy  inks  by  typographic  or  lithographic  methods.  A discussion  of  several  of 
these  specific  photographic  printing  processes  follows.  Thanks  are  given  to  Janet 
Lehr,  a dealer  in  early  photographic  books,  located  in  New  York  City.  Her 
booklet,  “Camera  Work,”  forms  the  basis  for  much  of  the  technical  information 
in  this  article. 


CARBON/AUTOTYPE/OZOTYPE 

The  Carbon  Process,  as  patented  by  Swan  in  1864,  came  as  a result  of  efforts 
by  various  experimenters.  The  permanency  of  the  carbon  print  relies  on  the 
relative  stability  of  the  element  Carbon.  Any  color  or  tint  can  be  added  in  the 
preparation  of  carbon  transfer  tissue:  sepia,  charcoal,  red  or  blue,  etc. 

The  transfer  tissue,  with  its  gelatine  bichromate  and  tint,  is  exposed  beneath 
the  negative.  The  image  developed  on  the  transfer  sheet  is  pressed  on  to  a print- 
ing tissue.  At  this  point,  the  image  is  reversed.  To  correct  the  reversal,  a double 
transfer  process  was  sometimes  used.  Products  for  production  were  produced  by 
the  Autotype  Company.  Ozotype  altered  the  chemistry  so  that  the  printing 
process  could  be  carried  out  in  daylight  and  yield  a print  with  finer  definition. 

Some  notable  examples  of  books  with  Autotype  plates  are  most  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogues  of  Greek,  Oriental,  and  Indian  coins,  and  also  many 
of  the  Sotheby  coin  auction  catalogues  issued  up  until  World  War  II.  Autotype 
plates  are  no  longer  printed,  since  the  process  was  lost  during  the  war. 


PHOTOGRAVURE 

Tire  photogravure  process  uses  a copper  plate,  dusted  with  asphaltium  or  resin, 
which  is  fixed  by  heat.  It  is  this  process  which  causes  the  granulation  seen  in  the 
finished  photogravure.  Sometimes  the  granulation  is  fine  and  detection  of  a grain 
requires  magnification.  A piece  of  carbon  tissue  is  printed  under  a negative  and 
transferred  to  the  copper  plate  on  which  the  image  is  then  developed.  The  plate 
is  etched  with  ferric  perchloride  baths  of  varying  strengths.  After  removing  the 


resist,  the  plate  is  seen  to  be  etched  in  different  depths  in  proportion  to  the  tones 
in  the  original  photography.  The  plate  is  then  inked  and  printed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Most  ot  the  illustrations  in  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s  “Numismatic 
Notes  and  Monographs,”  and  “Museum  Notes”  utilize  the  photogravure  process. 
The  plates  in  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon’s  first  edition  of  “Early  American  Cents,” 
published  in  1949,  were  also  photogravures. 


HELIOTYPE/WOODBURYTYPE 

Heliotype  uses  a bichromate  of  gelatine  plate,  exposed  and  developed  as  in 
carbon  printing.  Development  is  carried  on  for  several  hours,  until  all  the  high- 
lights are  dissolved.  Printing  is  accomplished  directly  from  the  treated  gelatine 
film.  The  Woodburytype  process  is  the  same  as  Heliotype  except  that  a transfer 
to  a zinc  plate  is  made  for  printing.  Works  reproduced  using  these  processes  are 
usually  sepia,  toned  to  emulate  the  rich  tone  of  a fine  albumen. 

Probably  the  best  known  United  States  book  with  Heliotype  plates  is  S.  S. 
Crosby’s  1875  classic,  “The  Early  Coins  of  America.”  Curiously,  an  additional 
plate  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Maris  a few  years  later  for  inclusion  in  this 
work,  utilizing  the  Woodburytype  process.  Another  well  known  work  published 
with  Heliotype  plates  is  Ed  Frossard’s  “Monograph  of  United  States  Cents  and 
Half  Cents  Issued  Between  the  Years  1793  and  1857.”  In  this  work,  the  die 
marriages  were  hand  drawn  on  the  plates  in  red  ink. 


COLLOTYPE/PHOTOTYPE/ARTOTYPE 

Collotype  is  also  known  as  phototype,  and  in  slight  variation  as  artotype.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  if  a film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed  to  light 
under  a negative  and  the  unaltered  bichromated  gelatine  is  washed  out,  the  film 
will  have  a similar  property  to  that  possessed  by  a lithographic  stone  of  attracting 
ink  in  some  parts  and  absorbing  water  in  others,  the  water  repelling  the  ink.  The 
discovery  of  this  property  was  made  by  W.  H.  F.  Talbot  in  1853. 

During  the  process  of  producing  a collotype  plate,  the  gelatine  is  allowed  to 


dry,  producing  a reticulation,  and  thereby  a grainy  effect.  Works  in  this  method 
vary  in  quality,  but  in  general,  are  not  as  fine  as  those  produced  by  photogravure, 
woodburytype,  or  the  carbon  process. 

Although  most  of  the  illustrations  contained  in  the  auction  catalogues  pro- 
duced by  the  firm  of  S.  H.  & H.  Chapman  were  contact  prints  from  glass  nega- 
tives, several  of  their  earlier  sales  contained  Artotype  plates.  Dr.  Sheldon’s  1958 
edition  of  “Penny  Whimsy”  and  R.  A.  G.  Carson’s  “Coins  of  the  World,”  first 
published  in  1962,  are  two  recent  examples  of  books  containing  Collotype 
plates. 


HALF  TONE 

The  credit  of  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  image  into  dots  by  means  of  a net- 
work screen  is  attributable  to  W.  H.  F.  Talbot.  He  proposed  it  in  a patent  dated 
1852.  He  used  gauze,  but  also  suggested  the  use  of  a glass  plate  ruled  with  fine 
opaque  lines.  This  is  the  means  generally  used  today. 

This  technique  allows  type  to  be  printed  at  the  same  time  the  image  is  being 
reproduced.  It  was  a major  advance,  cutting  costs  of  production. 

An  image  reproduced  by  this  method  is  a series  of  regularly  spaced  dots.  It  is 
unmistakable  from  all  other  methods.  However,  screens  in  use  vary  from  55 
lines  per  inch  to  300  lines  per  inch.  The  former  dot  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  the  latter  not. 

The  great  majority  of  recent  numismatic  books  and  catalogues  are  illustrated 
with  half  tones.  This  is  mostly  a matter  of  economy.  Nowadays,  the  other  forms 
of  illustrating  books  or  catalogues  are  prohibitively  expensive.  While  half  tone 
coin  plates  are  often  excellent,  they  suffer  a fault  not  common  to  the  other  pro- 
cesses. Carbon,  Gravure,  Heliotype,  and  Collotype  plates  can  be  studied  under 
magnification  to  clarify  detail.  When  a half  tone  is  subjected  to  magnification, 
all  one  sees  is  printed  dots. 


BOOKSHELF  BIBLIOMANIA 
by  Jack  Collins 

I have  recently  been  called,  among  an  assortment  of  other  names,  a 
“Bibliomaniac’s  Bibliomaniac,”  and  not  altogether  unjustly  so.  At  least  part  of 
the  reasoning  (?)  behind  the  dubbing  of  such  a cognomen  lies  below.  At  the 
peril  of  your  own  sanity,  read  on.  . . 

I have  encountered  a biblio-dilemma  of  monumental  proportions  (for  me, 
that  is!).  The  perplexing  question  that  is  robbing  me  of  much,  much  needed 
beauty  (?)  sleep  is:  WHICH  IS  CORRECT?  LEFT-TO-RIGHT,  OR  RIGHT-TO- 
LEFT?  Should  books  and  catalogs  be  placed  on  the  shelf  in  chronological 
order  reading  from  the  left  or  from  the  right? 

All  right,  all  right.  . . I can  mentally  hear  your  collective  screams  as  you  read 
this,  all  saying,  “WHO  CARES!  !”  Well,  1,  for  one  am,  unfortunately,  burdened 
with  the  neurotic  weight  of  such  bibliomania  trivia,  and,  therefore,  I plaintively 
ask:  “Left  or  right?”  This  question  has  long  baffled  novice  bibliophile  and  ad- 
vanced bibliomaniac  alike,  not  to  mention  the  librarians  in  some  of  our  most 
revered  institutions  such  as  ANS  (I  thought  I said  not  to  mention  them!). 

Apparently,  the  ANS  is  similarly  confused  on  this  score,  as  they  concede  to 
using  both  versions.  The  books  and  catalogs  on  their  shelves  are  placed  with  the 
titles  reading  from  left  to  right.  However,  whenever  you  find  a volume  of  several 
auction  catalogs,  they  are  always  bound  together  chronologically  from  front-to- 
back,  and  consequently,  when  placed  upon  a shelf  would  appear  from  right-to- 
left.  Right?  I mean,  “Correct?”  Are  then  both  versions  correct?  How  about 
alternating  both  versions,  whereas  one  row  of  books  or  catalogs  would  be  placed 
on  the  shelf  reading  right -to-left,  and  the  following  row  would  read  left-to-right? 

At  this  point,  I’m  sure  you’re  all  as  thoroughly  confused  as  I am.  Therefore, 
until  some  kind  soul  bibliomaniac  out  there  can  help  me  resolve  this  one  way  or 
another,  I’m  taking  all  of  my  books  off  the  shelves  and  putting  them  in  piles  on 
the  floor!  Now,  then.  . . Should  I make  the  piles  face  up  or  face  down? 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Thor,  the  “B.C.”  comic  strip  character,  who  once 
said,  “Arrrrraghhh!  !” 

Next.  . . The  burning  issue  of  whether  spine  titles  should  read  up  or  down 
(frankly,  my  dear,  I don’t  give  a damn!). 


TRY  COLLECTING  CATALOGS 
by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Collecting  auction  catalogs  offers  several  advantages.  First  of  all,  unless  you 
are  very  careful  you  are  apt  to  learn  a lot!  And,  knowledge  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  single  commodity  in  numismatics.  I’d  rather  have  an  ounce  of  know- 
ledge than  an  ounce  of  gold  anytime.  Second,  forming  a set  of  auction  catalogs 
from  your  favorite  or  several  dealers  can  be  an  interesting  challenge. 

Perhaps  in  some  distant  decade  a collection  of  catalogs  of  a particular  dealer 
will  be  worth  many  hundreds  or  many  thousands  of  dollars,  just  as,  for  example, 
a set  of  Chapman  catalogs  from  the  turn  of  the  century  would  bring  well  into 
five  figures  if  sold  today,  and,  unless  I miss  my  guess,  complete  run  of  Mehl 
catalogs  would  bring  many  thousands. 

Numismatic  periodicals  offer  another  area.  I refer  constantly  to  my  complete 
set  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  and  to  my  nearly  complete  set  of 
The  Numismatist  (official  journal  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association). 
There  are  many,  many  articles,  items  and  tidbits  of  information  in  those  publi- 
cations which  cannpt  be  found  in  reference  books.  And,  these  publications  offer 
a good  measure  of  anecdotes,  human  interest,  and  fascinating  writing  in  a romantic 
vein,  something  which  is  absent  from  reference  books  which  list  sterile  columns 
of  dates,  mintages  and  mintmarks. 

In  more  recent  years  Coin  World  (published  since  19 60),  Numismatic  News 
(published  since  1952),  Coins  Magazine,  COlNage,  and  others  offer  possibilities. 
Here,  again,  the  cost  is  apt  to  be  negligible. 

Specialized  groups  such  as  the  Civil  War  Token  Society,  the  Token  and  Medal 
Society,  and  the  Society  of  Paper  Money  Collectors  each  issue  publications  of 
interest.  I am  now  trying  to  complete  my  back  files  of  publications  from  these 
groups  and,  frankly,  I am  having  a tough  time  doing  it!  The  problem  is  not  with 
the  cost,  for  issues  are  cheap.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  find  them. 

Seeking  a new  diversion?  Consider  numismatic  ephemera-printed  material, 
artifacts,  and  other  items  related  to  coins.  The  field  is  immense,  the  cost  is  low, 
the  possibilities  are  virtually  endless,  a challenge  awaits  you,  and  the  reward  of 
increased  knowledge  is  yours.  As  they  say,  “You  can’t  lose!” 

More  obvious,  perhaps,  are  coin  catalogs  and  reference  books,  many  of  which 
have  the  potential  of  becoming  collectors’  items  in  their  own  right.  At  a con- 
vention a year  ago  I saw  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  A Guide  Book  of  the  United 
States  Coins,  bearing  a cover  date  of  1947  but  published  in  1946,  sell  for  $65! 
Issues  of  B.  Max  Mehl’s  Star  Rare  Coins  Encyclopedia,  an  extremely  common 
booklet  once  issued  by  the  millions  by  the  famous  Fort  Worth,  Texas  dealer,  are 


a nice  “investment”  for  those  who  originally 


often  priced  at  $5  to  $10  each 
bought  them  for  $ I . 

Speaking  ol  Mchl,  when  I first  began  my  interest  in  rare  coins  in  the  early 
1950s,  most  collectors  had  a stack  of  his  catalogs.  Usually  when  buying  a 
collection  1 would  get  an  armload  of  Mehl  auction  booklets,  most  of  which  had 
no  value  at  the  time.  The  usual  procedure  was  to  discard  them  or  to  give  them 
away.  Only  a tew  such  as  the  Ten  Tyck,  Dunham  (Mehl’s  finest  effort;  this  huge 
volume  was  issued  in  1941),  Atwater,  and  a few  others  commanded  a premium. 
A nice  copy  of  the  Dunham  Collection  catalog  might  sell  for  $10.  Big  deal. 

Today,  in  1979,  many  other  Mehl  catalogs  have  significant  values.  Copies  are 
eagerly  sought,  and  when  they  appear  on  the  market  many  issues  which  were 
worthless  in  the  1950s  will  bring  $ 10  to  $20  each  or  more. 

This  brings  me  to  the  suggestion  that  today’s  auction  catalogs  may  have  some 
future  value.  Now  in  1979  there  is  the  opportunity  to  assemble  sets  of  the  cata- 
logs issued  by  various  firms,  including  my  own  (Bowers  & Ruddy  Galleries), 
Stack’s,  Rarcoa,  Paramount,  Kreisberg-Cohen,  Abe  Kosoff,  Superior,  Steve  Ivy, 
New  England,  NASCA,  Jess  Peters,  Kagin,  and  others.  Often  slightly-used  copies 
can  be  picked  up  for  little  or  nothing  from  collectors  who  aren’t  inclined  toward 
building  a library.  And  yet  some  of  these  do  have  value. 

I was  fascinated  the  other  day  when  a gentleman  from  Norway  sent  us  a check 
for  $50  hoping  to  buy  a copy  of  the  Stanislaw  Herstal  Collection  catalog  issued 
by  us  (and  in  1964  advertised  to  Coin  World  readers  for  $5  per  copy).  We  didn’t 
have  an  extra  copy  on  hand,  nor  did  we  know  where  one  could  be  obtained. 
Back  to  Norway  went  his  remittance! 

Today’s  auction  catalogs  contain  much  more  information  than  did  the  cata- 
logs from  the' past.  For  information  alone  they  are  worth  collecting.  Years  ago 
the  arrival  of  a New  Netherlands  Coin  Company  catalog  would  be  the  occasion 
for  a celebration  — it  meant  a couple  of  evenings  of  good  reading  so  as  not  to 
miss  a single  enticing  coin  description.  Likewise,  when  the  first  of  two  catalogs 
issued  by  Stack’s  featuring  the  Anderson-Dupont  Collection  arrived  at  my  home 
in  1954  1 stayed  up  until  midnight  poring  over  its  pages. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Coin  World. 


AN  AMERICAN  CLASSIC 
by  G.  F.  Kolbe 

In  the  late  1860s  Sylvester  Sage  Crosby  began  gathering  information  tor  a 
book  still  widely  regarded  as  the  most  important  historical  work  ever  written  on 
American  numismatics.  It  was  not  an  easy  task.  Crosby  chaired  a publication 
committee  of  six  whose  plans  for  the  work  were  thus  stated:  “It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  to  make  it  a more  complete  and  thorough  work  on  the  early 
Numismatic  history  of  America  than  has  ever  been  published.”  The  research 
alone  was  a prodigious  task.  Before  long,  however,  Crosby  found  himself  reduced 
to  a committee  of  one.  Though  discouraged  by  this  unfortunate  turn  of  events 
Crosby  persevered,  and  in  1875  his  magnum  opus  finally  appeared  entitled: 
“The  Early  Coins  of  America;  and  the  Laws  Governing  their  Issue.  Comprising 
also  Description  of  the  Washington  Pieces,  the  Anglo-American  Tokens,  Many 
Pieces  of  Unknown  Origin,  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  and 
the  First  Patterns  of  the  United  States  Mint.” 

The  work  was  originally  issued  to  subscribers  in  twelve  parts.  The  first  part 
was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Numismatic  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  in  1873  and  contained  a title  page  with  that  date.  By  the  time 
the  final  parts  were  issued  Crosby  had  personally  taken  over  publication  and  an 
1875  title  page  and  revised  introduction  were  included  along  with  instructions 
to  cancel  the  1873  title  page  and  introduction.  These  instructions  were  not 
always  followed  and  the  1873  title  page  is  found  in  some  copies.  Occasionally 
copies  are  also  found  with  an  1878  date.  The  text  is  identical  to  the  1875 
edition  and  apparently  this  imprint  is  comprised  of  unsold  copies  of  the  original 
edition  issued  by  Estes  & Lauriat  with  a new  title  page. 

In  all,  350  copies  of  the  book  were  printed,  allowing  perhaps  for  a modest 
printer’s  overrun.  From  shortly  after  publication  until  the  1940s  the  book  was 
in  constant  demand  and  sold  at  a considerable  premium.  In  1945,  Chicago  coin 
dealer  R.  Green  issued  the  first  of  the  reprints.  It  was  limited  to  500  copies  and, 
appropriately  enough,  was  bound  in  green  cloth.  Green  apparently  planned  to 
issue  a supplement  to  Crosby  also,  but  never  did  so.  By  the  1950s  the  supply 
had  dried  up  and  copies  of  the  original  issue  were  again  selling  at  a premium. 

In  1965  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  issued  the  second  Crosby  reprint.  It 
was  duplicated  from  the  personal  copy  of  a well  known  California  numismatist 
Ralph  A.  “Curly”  Mitchell.  It  was  about  this  time  that  1 was  becoming  interested 
in  numismatic  books  and  this  reprint  was  my  first  copy  of  Crosby.  1 recall  being 
in  the  hospital  for  minor  surgery  and  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover.  1 doubt  1 
remember  1%  of  the  factual  information  but  it  did  give  me  a feeling  for  the  era 
and  a great  deal  of  respect  for  Mr.  Crosby.  In  1970  Burt  Franklin  issued  a 


reprint  in  reduced  format. 

Leaving  the  best  for  last,  we  come  to  the  1974  reprint  published  by  Quarter- 
man.  The  quality  of  this  reprint  exceeds  the  others  and  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
an  excellent  forward  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  Additionally,  it  includes  reproductions 
ot  the  various  title  pages,  original  wrappers  to  various  parts,  announcement 
letters,  contemporary  reviews  of  the  book,  etc.  In  fact,  much  of  the  inform- 
ation tor  tins  column  is  drawn  from  Newman’s  forward  and  also  from  John  J. 
Ford,  Jr.’s  1951  Numismatica  Americana  article  in  the  Coin  Collectors  Journal. 

The  ten  Crosby  coin  plates  were  made  by  the  heliotype  patent,  an  early 
photographic  printing  process.  These  plates  are  superior  to  even  the  best  of  the 
reprints  since  magnification  can  be  employed  to  clarify  details.  Nearly  all  re- 
print coin  plates  and  indeed  most  modern  coin  illustrations  are  made  by  the  half- 
tone process.  Without  getting  into  details  of  halftone  production,  when  an 
illustration  is  viewed  under  magnification  all  one  sees  is  “dots”.  Most  news- 
papers use  coarse  halftones  and  the  “dots”  are  usually  visible  even  without 
magnification. 

An  additional  plate,  intended  for  inclusion  in  The  Early  Coins  of  America 
was  issued  by  Dr.  Edward  Maris  in  1876.  It  utilized  a slightly  different  photo- 
graphic process  called  Woodburytype.  The  plate  illustrated  48  varieties  of 
Connecticut,  Vermont  and  New  Jersey  coppers  not  on  the  Crosby  plates.  It  is 
quite  scarce.  The  famous  Maris  collection  of  New  Jersey  cents,  incidentally,  is 
still  intact  though  it  will  be  likely  broken  up  when  it  is  offered  in  one  of  the 
remaining  Garrett  auction  sales. 

Currently,  original  copies  of  Crosby  sell  in  the  $200-300  range.  This  seems 
quite  modest  in  view  of  the  work’s  many  virtues.  It  is  a large  handsome  book 
with  excellent  illustrations  and,  as  stated  before,  it  embodies  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  thorough  research  ever  done  on  American  numismatics.  In 
addition  only  350  copies  were  printed,  many  of  which  are  in  institutions,  and 
some  copies  have  undoubtedly  perished.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  reprints  have  almost  always  been  available  in  recent  years  which  evidently 
has  lessened  the  demand  for  the  original  edition. 

Sylvester  Sage  Crosby’s  name  appears  on  the  front  facade  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  headquarters  building  in  New  York  and  he  is  the  only 
American  accorded  that  honor.  He  was  elected  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  Hall  of  Fame  in  1970.  In  his  lifetime  (1831-1914)  Crosby  saw 
United  States  numismatics  develop  from  a casual  pastime  into  the  beginnings  of 
a science,  due  in  no  small  part  to  his  own  efforts.  A watchmaker  and  jeweler  by 


profession,  Crosby’s  exacting  nature  has  assured  him  a prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  American  numismatics.  He  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Coin  World. 


******************************************************. 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  there  will  be  a “Swaps  and  Sales” 
section  for  members  to  advertise  their  wants  or  duplicates  for  sale  or 
trade.  Advertising  rates  will  be  10  cents  per  word.  Numbers  or 
prices  count  as  one  word.  Display  advertising  rates  are  $25.00  per 
full  page,  $12.50  per  half  page,  $7.00  per  quarter  page.  $3.50  per 
eighth  page. 
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*****************************  ************************* 
This  introductory  issue  is  being  sent  free  to  all  those  who  might  have 
an  interest  in  numismatic  literature.  For  future  issues,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  charge  on  the  basis  of  $5. 00  per  year  to  attempt  to 
break  even  with  this  venture. 

****************************************************** 


BIBLIOMANIA  MEETING 
AT  CINCINNATI  ANA 

There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 
at  this  year’s  ANA  convention  in  Cincinnati,  on  Monday, 
August  18th,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  the  Bamboo  Room  of  Stouffer’s 
Cincinnati  Towers.  We  have  been  able  to  enlist  the  speaking 
services  of  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  to  add  sparkle  to  the  evening. 
(Please  wear  hip  boots!).  If  you  are  coming  to  the  ANA  in 
Cincinnati,  please  plan  to  attend  our  meeting.  It  was  great 
fun  at  last  year’s  first  meeting,  and  this  year’s  event  should  be 
even  better! 
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Look  upon  books  frankly  as  a vice,  but 
one  which  leaves  some  respectable  evidence  of 
its  pleasures  to  show  for  it.  It's  cheaper  than  a 
mistress,  and  far  more  amenable  to  your  mood 
and  convenience.  And  if  you  pursue  book 
collecting  properly,  chances  are  that  you  can  t 
afford  a mistress,  and  that  alone  will  save  you  a 
peck  of  trouble! 

— Norman  H.  Strouse 
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